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' The loss of our young men is very heavy, and 
| an irreparable loss wo the State, as any intelligent 
reader will readily pzreeive. There is a loss of 
‘the outfit,—the. loss of a sam the interest of 
~ | which equals the amount of the earnings of each, 
and a depreciation of the value of the real estate 
it <a 7 of the State, which cannot be so readily estimat- 
“Our Home, our Couatry, ani our Brother Man.” led, but must be immense in a country like this, 
a === where the value of the land depends so much 
upon the number of inhabitants occupying it. 
But will a model farm, owned, equipped and 
tion of ovr readers to the subject of ice. We | carried on by the State, stop, or haye a tendency 
should think that some of the weather we have | 16 stop, this rainons* emigration * Such a farm, 
had this winter, with the north wind almost frozen well conducted, would undoubtedly be very bene- 
toa solid, and the merenry in the thermometer | ficial to our agricultural interest. In the same 
of sight, would speak of ice very | way any scientific, good farmer, especially if he 
Yet but very few in the | has ample means, and a taste and love for his 
In | calling, (and he won't be the best farmer withont,) 
is a very great benefit to all his brother farmers 
about him. And though he may at first excite 
their laughter,—and that is worth something if 
it is good natured,—they will eventnaily adept 
his improvements in implements, modes of culti- 
vation, stock, &c. &c., and he will in the end 
benefit his neighbors about as much, and perhaps 
more, than he does himself. 

We ought to have a model farm in some cen- 
tral part of the State—proper regard being had 
to water, soil, and railroad facilities—in aid and 
acomponent part of an agricultural college, or 
any other name you please to give it, no matter 
what, where farming inall its various branches— 
including gardening, grafiing, &c.—should be 
thoroughly, theoretically and practically taught; 
and where especially our young men should be 
tanght and brought, if possible, to fee? and eleve 











We have once or twice befure called the atten- 





down out 
plainly to every one. 
country think of laying in a stock of it. 
cities and towns there are those who make it a 
trade or business to pack it down and sell it in 
the summer, so that it ean be easily obtained ; 
but few farmers preserve it. It may be done 
very easily. A corner of the cellar, a convenient 
room in some shed or bara indy be prepared so 
as to contain ice enough for summer use, and the 
labor of two men one day with a team will 
fill it. 

There may be situations where ice from a pond, 
In such a 
case, if you have a little stream of water, you 
can lead a little of it into a reservoir that may be 
open and exposed to the cold air, so as to freeze 


streain or lake, cannot be obtained. 


it down as it trickles in. 
A writer in the Dollar Newspaper has taken 








up this subject, and gives some directions in re- 
gard to the formation and packing of ice in res-/ that labor, real labor, is honorable and consistent 
crvoirs of the kind alluded to. His deseription | for men of the greatest wealth and highest intel- 
of the house he would make, if followed, would | ligence, in accordance with the laws of our na- 
make one more expensive than might be really ture, mental and physical, and the will, designs 
needed. One that will bold the water before it is|and declaration of our Maker. Where they 
frozen, is all that is needed, whether it be a | might he brought to pereeive and realize that, in 
its results and influence on themselves, one dol- 
ilar, the avails of their own honest, continued 


labor, although it were continued for a whole 


wooden vat or a brick er stone cistern. We will 
give his directions, in his own words 7 

‘*A very convenient way of constructing these 
buildings, where the shape of the ground will ad- | Week. is of more value than ten or ane hundred 
mit—as it will in most of this hill and valley re- dollars (the more, the more forcibly true the 
gion of country, where the houses stind upon 


sloping ground or side-hill—is to place them upon } 


proposition) obtained fraudulently or fortuitously, 
Such an institution should be under the guidance 
the lower side of the building, where they may | el ee angen a anne solieacthegyeny 
be filled with water from the stream which rans}! their knowledge of chemistry, gevlogy, or- 
from the pen-stock, with which most houses are | charding, pomology, and all subjects connected 
with agriculture and its kindred arts and sciences; 

so it might bring to its support the young men of 

}other States. Not only Maine wants such an 
institution, but our whole country wants. And 


may be opened in cold weather. : 2 ‘ : 
. : cad ; would it not be great wisdom in our Legislature 
A small stream of water running in during the : copiggegas as 
; }to go about establishing it. 


coldest of the winter, will freeze into a solid mass, | 


supplied. The ice-honse should be built of stone, | 
with a water-tight lining, anda roof so con- 


structed, with hinges, as to fold over, so that it 


It should be so en- 
sipghe . dowed that the honest boy ia the stable might 
which will defy the effects of mid-summer ta}. . : 
eee ; enjoy its advantages eqeally with the som of our 
A solideake of ice eight feet by twelve, | eee rs. : 
. | wealthiest cilizen, who might afford to pay any 


| 


warm. 
and eight or ten feet thick will last through the 


* me : }sum for his tuition; where they would learn and 
season fur every wantof the family; and a purer | . 


, a sa A labor together on equal ground, and as equals, so 
and better quality of ice can nowhere be found | ae : : 
: | far as young men can be equal with a disparity 


than is made from the water, which is in most . ; ; ; 
of virtues, intelligence and industry, 


places seen running from the pen-stock which : 

If your correspondent ean hit on any devise 

supplies the house with water. : 

pth genie ; . |that will make our young meu believe * that he 

Che extra expense of building a house in this | Pegs # 

: ; who hastens to be rich is not wise, will 
manner is more than counterbalanced by the easy | d : 

‘ ; ‘Se make them content with gradual inerease of 
and convenient manner in which they may be | oT : 
filled hj ide ff it anal Reeie! wealth by honest, persevering industry, and that 

ed with ice, aside from its superior au able | sgt : PG a 

; von I }economy, which is cousistent with the highest 
ually. Bait . 
, aaaee = : — {virtue und true benevolence, (and such increase 
LICE ON APPLE TREE3, i will always be slow in any country.) why, then, 

| . ° a . 
A friend from Pittston has sect to our office a | they will be very likely to stay athome. Nothing 

. me " si a ' ° 
branclr of an apple tree all encrusted over with (Short of a training that will effi ctually do this, 
little greenish scales that look like minute muscle , will votaim them, when anything cones along 
conducive toa moving fever, whether it be a 
| new discovered Eldorado, a Cuban Expedition, 

‘or a Moose hunt. M. 


For the Maine Farmer. 

AGRICULTURAL BOOKS IN SCHOOLS. 
Mr. Epitor :—Dean Swift, in the eighteenth 
them from the weather. Here they lie until! century, remarked that whoever could make two 
hatched by the warmth of spring, when the | ears of corn or two blades of grass grow upon 
worm perforates them and creeps out. If exam- a spot of ground where only one grew before, 
ined by aglass of moderately magnifying power, | would deserve better of mankind, and do more 
they can be clearly seen. ' essential service to his country, than the whole 

A good method to prevent and destroy these, race of politicians put together. Now it is 
is to make a lather of whale oil soap, or if that ‘claimed, in the nineteenth century, that whoever 
cannot be obtained, common soft soap of the | can grow three pounds of turnips at the usual 
kitchen will do. ‘Take it in the hand and rab it on, | Cost of one pound,* and, by a process of steam- 


and 


shells. 

They are not uncommon on young apple trees, 
but are a serious trouble, and very injurious to 
their growth. ‘They are formed by a little fly, | 
which lays an egg or two on the branch and then 
covers them over by this scale which protects 
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AYRESHIRE CATTLE. 
Among the breeds particularly recommended | 
for dairy purposes, by many writers and practical 
jmen, ate the Ayreshires. This is a breed which | 
‘originated or was brought into notice in the 
jeounty of Ayre, in Scotland, and by careful eul- 
tivation, it is stated that their milking properties 


| 
have not only become improved but are so | 
'**fixed”? in the breed, that they are alinost all | 
unifurmly good milkers, and may be depended 
upon in every individual. 

The description of these cattle seventy years 
ago is not very favorable, and their present ex- 
| ceilence is a proof of what benefit a regular, 
| systematic course of improvement, persevered in 
fur a series of years, can eflect. 


Tt is now described by Youatt, and others, as 
being ** short in the leg, the neck a little thicker 
‘in the shoulder, but finely shaped towards the 
‘head ; the horns smaller than those of the High- 





lander, but clear and smooth, pointing forward, 


‘turning upward, and tapering to a point. 
| 


and especially not so in the loins and haunches.”’ 


They | 
are deep in the carcass, but not round and ample, 


| We believe, as it regards color, they are gener- 
ally sparkled, or as some eall it * sparked,”"—a 
‘mixture of color which some dislike and others 
ardently adiuire. 
‘There are several farmers in Maine who have 
the Ayrshire breed of cattle on trial, and we be- 
i lieve feel very well satisfied with them. We 
“have heard some complaint that their teats were 
They are to be found in Wa- 
iterville, in Vassalboro’, and in Gardiner. Nathan 
| Foster, Esq., of Gardiner, exhibited some very 
j fine young cattle of this breed at the Jast Cattle 
| Show at Readfield. 
We have never been furnished with any relia- 
ble statistics in regard to the actual dairy pro- 
| duets of this breed in Maine, and cannot there- 


| 
j rather too short, 


' 


fore give any to our readers. Indeed, experi- 


ments of this kind must, from the nature of the 
be merely approximations, depending as: 


| case, 


they do on so many varied circumstances in the 
|health and constitutions of the separate individ- 
!uals themselves, and the difference of keep and 
attention. 


Youatt says that in some comparative experi- 

“ments conducted at the Earl of Chesterfield's 

dairy, at Bradiey Tall farm, it appeared that in| 
the height of the season, the Holderness would | 
| yield seven gallons and a quart; the long horn | 
‘and the Alderney, four gallons three quarts ; and | 
|the Devon, four gallons one pint per day; and | 


iwhen this was made isto butter, the result was, | 
from the Holderness, 334 ounces; fromthe Dev- 
jon, 23 ounces; and from the Alderney, 25) 
The Ayrshire yields 5 gallons per day, 
,and from that is produced 34 ounces of butter; | 


| 
eat the most, probably the Holderness, as they 


‘are the largest of the breeds mentioned. 


| 


| ounces. 


but he gives no statement which of these cows | 





TO PROMOTE THE HEALTH OF CATTLE. 


Mix, occasionally, one part of salt with four, | 
five or six parts of wood ashes, and give the mix- | 
ture to different kinds of stock, summer and win- | 
ter. It promotes their appetites, and tends to! 
keep them in a healthy condition. It is said to! 
be good against bots in horses, murrain in cattle, | 
and rot in sheep. 


Horse-radish root is valuable for cattle. li 


}**Old Farmer's Almanac” 





CLIMATOLOGY. 

Me. Evrror:—We perceive that scientific men 
are urging the importance of this subject upon 
agriculturisis. Although a knowledge of the 
natural laws by which atmospheric air, light, 
heat, rain, dew &e., are governed may be valua- 
ble aud interesting, still, it may bea question 
whether it will be so advantageous as they sup- 
By what rules they would have us predict 
the weather] have not been able to ascertain. 
It is uncertain whether we should be able to 
judge of the weather any better, than when the 
was published by 
Robert Thomas, and his wife made the weather. 
‘The varying temperagure, winds and clouds, and 
constantly changing humidity, may be the results 


pose. 


| of fixed laws, but, with our present knowledge, 


will avail us buat littl. It is obvious, that a 
thorough knowledge of atmospherical phenomena 
cannot be acquired before we have ascertained, 
not only the particular facts and appearances eon- 
nected with the atmosphere, but all the preceding 
and consequent cireumstances with which they 
are generally accompanied. Every farmer may 
have a thermometer and rain-gauge, and ascertain 
what degree of temperature, heat and moisture 
&e., way be most favorable to all his crops ; but 
so long ashe cannot tell what the season may 
prove to be, IT caunot see wherein he isto be 
benefited, a. B. B. 


New Braintree. 
Farmers and sailors want to know what the 
Any body 


ean tell what it has been—and any eritical ob- 


weather 7s /o be some hours hence. 
server can judge pretty well what isto come. A 
hay-maker ought to know the signs of the times. 
Ife should not mow his grass without a goed 
prospect of fair weather—nor should he spread 
out to the weather the hay that is half dry with- 
out consulting the signs. We net the 
twelve signs in the almanac for they are of liule 
use. And as toa thermometer it is of but little 


mean 


use—it is a mere matter of curiosity to note down 
the degrees of heat and cold. 

But there are certain signs in the skies (or 
heavens as the skies are often called) which will 
so lead an acute farmer that he will lose none of 
his hay of fifty tons. 

When the wind isin the southeast he should 
not mow much, or open his hay. When the 
sun rises clear and soon goes into a cloud he may 
expect rain before night. When it setsin a 
cloud and the cloud goes Coxon withil, he will 
expect foul weather next day, When the storm 
clears up in the night time he expects foul weather 
again within two days. When the wind comes 
round from east to west with the sun, he expects 
a continuance of fair weather. 

A good farmer never wants the wind in the 


|north in hay time, for the weather never holds 


A southwest 
He will never 


steady in July with a north wind. 
wind is better that a west wind. 


| fear to cut down his grass in a cloudy morning, 


provided the wind is southwest. 

These are a few of the principal rules to be 
noted. ‘Phey will answer with slight variations 
for all the New England States. 

[Massachusetts Ploughman. 


CIRCULAR SAWS. 

D. T. L , of Monument Isle, N. Y., writes us 
that he has had much trouble and perplexity ia 
learning to keep saws in good order ; his business 
has principally been entting -soft timber—pine 
and hemlock. He has run a 24 inch saw from 



































































It is said a wash of quassia wood steeped in wa- 
ter, will destroy them. A lye made of a pound 
of potash to two gallons of water, and applied 


| ing, add thirty-three per cent. to their nutritive 
| value, and that of the meal scalded with them, 
| using the straw as a divisor and source of animal 
|heat, thereby producing two gallons of milk, 


creates an appetite, and is good for various dis-| 1,500 to 2,000 revolutions per minute, in timber 
eases. Some give it to any animal that is un-| from four to ten inches in thickness without 
well. It is good for oxen troubled with the heat. | heating or irregularity of line, and without water. 
If animals will not eat it voluntarily, cut it up; He has seen saws vibrate because of being too 


with a swab, is sometimes used—or a lye made | : : ; : 
| where one was obtained before, saying nothing 
of common wood ashes, not very strong, may be | cabbie - 
rye , e . | of the health, flesh and comfort of the animals, 
applied in the spring, before the leaves start. les + as ae 
| (in proof of which I offer an examination of my 
ERRORS, | establishment) is entitled to a hearing befure the 
In the note-to our remarks on phosphate of | politicians of our day. 
lime, in our last number, it is stated that ‘ this | I] therefore request you to present to the Gov- 
is the sulphate of lime, used as a remedy for con- ,&™°F: and through him to the Legislature, James 
sumption. It should read thus—This is the |: W- Johnston's Catechism of Agricultural 
phosphate of lime used, &c. As we then stated, | pacagi. Boe oe pen = preemies herp- 
this phosphate of lime is gaining some reputation | s sie tg rg _— sa : se! —, the eve- 
- H t s ray 
asa medicine for the cure of scrofula and its| > —e J tot ap ge Pe ee nord we 
gee ; : lace ., | and means act or resolv 
kindred diseases. It is used in combination with | “hi Aer agiindleages cgi ” 
as - : . | Some substitute may find its way into thé com- 
cod liver oil. As we have never seen it used in | gg 
; mon schools of this State. Age has heen offer- 
such cases, we cannot vouch for its efficacy. anti : r : 
The eibliaviel Bas, weletinne & : ed as an objection to this book. The answer is 
P " » has No particu- | that we are six years behind the times, and it is 
lar medical effect. : na 
questionable whether one half of the politicians 


We recollect reading in ¢ : , eee ; eg 
ead aes almanac, when ,in high places have seen it, which is the apology 
quite a boy, of the wonderful effects of it when | for its presentation 


used as a pudding. The almanac was published | J js confidently hoped that this small voice 
about the time it first began to be known as aj will be heeded. If a catalogue of names should 
fertilizer, and very extravagant stories were told | be required, please start a circular and ask our 
in regard to it, which the author thought he! old friends to sign, and you will find backers, 
would burlesque by the fullowing ‘* whacker.”’| neither few nor small. Ask friend Drew to let 
A good old farmer of Connecticut, on his way | the Banner wave over and through the capital, 
home from mill with a grist in his bag, stopped | with the words ** farmers’ rights,”’ standing io 
at a store and bought another bag full of ground bold relief. Wake up your morning gun, and 
plaster of Paris. On his arrival home, he placed | let the rumbling thunders of the Maine Farmer 
the bags side by side, and his good wife, being in | be heard in your streets, while we marshal our 
a hurry for some meal to make hasty pudding for astern forces. We can and must be heard. Is 
her boys’ supper, in her haste opened the bag this presuming too much! ‘1 take the respon- 
containing the plaster, and made pudding from sibility.” ‘To ask to have an acorn planted is a 
that, which they ate and went to bed. In the Small request. All which is respecifully sub- 
morning, when the farmer went 10 call his bovs. mitted, . Mantis Mower. 
up, what was his astonishment to find, instead of Bangor, Jan. 17, 1851. 
his two little boys, two giants! The plaster had 
made them grow so enormously during the night, 
that the bed could'nt hold them both; and the 
legs of one of them had extended two feet ont of —— 
& window opposite, and a flock of turkeys had| By the census of 1840, the number of per- 
taken possession of them for roosting poles. jsone engaged in certain kinds of industry in 
= ‘New ‘England were as follows: Agriculture, 


the supreme 284,903 ; Commerce, 24,183; Manufactures, 
| 81,922. 











* A. Merrill, Esq., told me last week that in conse- 
quence of attending our evening school last winter, he 
had made a net profit of $100, in his turnip crop, and 
cited facts in proof, 











In character, manners and style, 
excellence is simplicity. 


fine and mix it with potatoes or meal. 

Feed all animals regularly. They not only | 
look for their food at the usual time, but the; 
stomach indicates the want at the stated period. 
Therefore feed, morning, noon, and evening, as| 
near the same tims as possible. 


of satiating with excess and starving with want. 
Food should be of a suitable quality, and pro-| 
portioned to the growth and fattening of animals 
io their production in young and milk, and to 
their labor or exercise. Animals that labor need 
far more food, and that which is far more nutri- 


Guard all descriptions of stock against cold 
and exposure, especially against cold storms of 
rain, sleet and damp snow, and against lying out 
on the cold ground in cold nights, in the spring 
and fall. 

In a dry time, see that animals have a good 
supply of pure water. When the fountains are 
low, they drink the drainings of fountains, 
streams, and passages of water, which are un- 
wholesome. 

If barns and stables are very tight and warm, 
ventilate in mild weather, even in winter. 

In feeding animals on apples or roots, begin 
with a small quantity and gradually increase it. 
It would be better to have all changes made grad- 
ually. {American Veterinarian. 


Pumpkin Butter. 
pumpkins, peel and cut them up, and boil till 
tolerably dry. ‘Then strain through a coarse seive 
as for pies. Put a quart of molasses into your 
kettle or boiler, Jet it boil 10 or 15 minutes, then 
stir in the strained pumpkin, and let it cook 
slowly, five or six hours, stirriag frequently. 
Just befure taking it up; stir in a table spoonful 
of ginger, cloves, cinnamon or allspice, each or 
all, as suits the taste. Ten or twelve drops of 
lemon oil will improve it for some, others may 
not like it. ‘The above quantity of pumpkin will 
make rather more than two gallons of pumpkin 
butter. [Vernon Banner. 








Take four good siezed | 


much set. His plan is to have the teeth of equal 
length, and jointed to a circle just set enough to 
clear well and carry away the cut dust. If the 
saw plate is imperfect and requires more set than 
its thickness will bear, he uses a swedge to make 
the points of the teeth thicker than the plate. 


Guard against the wide and injurious extremes | For a slitting saw he leaves the back of the tooth 


as full as will clear its circle; it is thus stronger 
and holds its set better. 

Mr. Norman Allen, of Unionville, Conn., in- 
forms us that’a friend of his was much troubled 
with the heating of the circular saw, when he 
thought he would try the experiment of drilling 


tious, than those that are idle. {ahalf inch hole though it 14 inches from the 


teeth and then filedown toit. He was aston- 
ished at the result, and thinks he can saw twice 
as much as he could do before, without heating 
the saw. 

Mr. George W. Canningham, of Athens, Fay- 
ette Co., Ky., discovered a plan of like nature to 
that stated by Mr. Allen, to prevent the saw 
from heating. He has used large saws fora 
number of years, but never found much difficulty 
| in running them himself, but has found it difficult 
/to get others competent torun them. He de- 
| termined to find out the reason of the saws 
| heating and cutting out of line. He says ‘the 
saw always heats near the teeth, causing it to 
expand on the outer edge, consequently it gets 
slightly twisted and thereby incapable of sawing 
straight. The cause of the heating is the saw- 
dust getting between the saw and the timber.” 
He has found a remedy. He cut slits about 1-16th 
of an inch wide and eight or nine inches towards 
the centre from the root of the teeth; about six 
slits cut in the saw at equal distances apart 
answers. ‘This gives room for the saw and 
prevents it from winding. [Scientific American. 





| 





Pexosscor Farmine. The Bangor Courier 
| States that ‘*Maj. Amasa Stetson of Stetson, 
| hauled into that market, the other day, a load of 
fourteen hogs raised by him on his extensive 
dairy farm. They weighed 5650 pounds, and 
were drawn in by a fine team of six oxen.” 
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YANKEES AND YANKEE WIVES. ON THE USE OF CHARCOAL. { FARMERS’ DWELLINGS. 


BY REV. J. PIERPONT. 
Here dwells a people—by their leave I speak— 
Peculiar, homogeneous, and u rique, 
With eves wide open, and a ready ear, 
Whate’er is guing on to see and hea ; 
Nay, they do say, the genuine Yankee keeps 
Que eve half open when he soundest sleeps— 
Industrious, careful how he spends his cash— 
(Though when he pleases he can “ cut a dash ’?)— 
Quick at hie business, in the field or shop, 
He’ il trafic with you—buy, or sell, or “swap;” 
Aud, if you get the better in the “trade,” 
You eara your m mey, and your fortune’s made. 
Think you to joke him, as you cross his track? 
The chance is with him, chat hell joke you back ; 
And if your shalt goes nearer to the «pot, 
Than bis, we'll dub you an accomplished shot. 
Or, in this wordy war, should it eusue, 
That the laagh rests net upon him, but you, 
And feeling galled that, in a bout at wit, 
He’s given, and you have got the larder hit, 
Should you, in wrath, attempt to tweak his nose, 
Or with your boot-heel grind his bootless toes; 
Or should you, rather, in your fight enlist 
A single barrel than a double fist, 
For either job,—a battle or a spat, 
The Yankee’s ready—if it comes to that. 


He loves his labor as he loves his lik : 

He loves his neighbor, and he loves his wife; 

And why not love her! Was she not the pearl 

Above all price, while yet she was a girl? 

And has she not increased in value since, 

Till, in her love, he’s richer thau a prince? 

Not love a Yankee wife! What under Heaven, 

Shall he love, then, and hope to be forgiven! 

So fair, so faithful, so intent to please, 

A “help”? so “meet” in health or in disease, 

A counselor at once so trae and wise, 

Bound to his heart hy so en fearing ties, 
The cheerful shaver of his eaithly lor, 

Whether his home’s a palace or ae ty 
Whether she glides her Turkish carpet o'er, 

" Or sweeps, bire-footel, her own earthen flour : 
The guardian angel, who shall hold him up, 
While passing near the Tempter’s couch or cup! 
Not love his wife, se constant, and so true! 

OF all unfaithful wives, how very few 
Are there, or have there been, who made their bed, 
"Twixt Byram River's mouth and Qaoddy’s head! 


And then, such housewives as these Yankees make; 


What can’t they do? Bread, pudding, pastry, eake, 


Biscuit and buns, can they rolf, mould, and bake. 


’ 
All they o’er see; their babies, their singing birda, 
Parlor and kitchen, comy aay and ecards, 

Danghters aud dairy, linens and the luaech 

Por out-door laborers,—insteald of puuich— © 
The balls of butter kept so sweet and evol, 

All the boys’ heads, before they go to school, 
Their books, their clothes, their lesson, aad the bal’s 
That she has woun.! and covered for them—all, 
Ail is o’erseen—o’erseen!—Nay it is done, 

By these same Yankee wives;—If you have ran 
Tins far withont one, towards your setting sun, 
Lose no more time, my friend,—go home and speak 


for one! 





Patest Fiax Petter. The only really new 
thing we saw at the late Fair, was 


so simple in its arrangements, and so easily com- 


| prehended, as to leave scarcely a chance to doubt 


that it must work to the satisfaction of the ingen- 
ious inventor. 


grain—say 20 aeres per day, and do it in a most 
This 
tunely with the late wonderful discoveries in pre- 
paring the flax fibre for manufactories, and those 
who can remeinber the back-aching work of flax 
pulling, will call him blessed. We shall watch 
the progress of this machine with interest. 
[Janesville (Wis.) Badger State. 


perfect manner. invention 


Tue Power or Mixv. The delegation of In- 
dians from the West, now ona _ visit*to Wasl- 
ington City, were taken, last week, to the Navy 


> . . * . 
Nothing struck them with so much surprise as 


the deep humming of the rapidly revolving 
wheels, and the tremors of the ground upon which 
they stood. One of them remarked, ‘‘ihey were 
not certain that nothing was impossible to the 
white people, they were wext in power to the 
Great Spirit.’ Surrounded as we are by such 
evidences of the work of mind, they fail to make 
more than a passing sensation, but to the untutored 
savage they conveyed a world of new ideas which 


various articles to a bushel, may be of interest to 
our readers :— 
Of wheat, sixty pounds. 
Of shelled corn, fifty-six pounds. 
Of corn on the cob, seventy-five pounds, 
Of rye, fifty-six pounds. 
Of oats, thirty-two pounds, 
Of barley, forty-eight pounds. 
Of middling, forty-five pounds. 
Of bran, twelve pounds. 
Of shorts, eighteen pounds. 
Of clover seed, sixty pounds. 
Of timothy seed, forty-five pounds. 
Of flax seed, fifty-six pounds. 
Of hemp seed, forty-four pounds. 
Of blue grass seed, fourteen pounds. 
Of castor beans, forty-six pounds. 
Of dried peaches, thirty-three pounds, 
Of dried apples, twenty-five pounds. 
Of onions, fifty-seven pounds. 
Of salt, fifty pounds. 
Of mineral-coal, seventy pounds, 


A LiperaL Provision. Gouverneur Morris, 
if we may judge by the testimony affurded by 
his treatment of his wife in his will, must have 
truly been the ‘model husband.’” He was not 
one of your modern skinflints, w ho cut off a wife’s 
inheritance if she happens to marry again; not 
he. Quite the contrary. In his will, made a 
short time before his death, after settling upon his 
wife a liberal allowance, he says:—‘‘And in case 
my wife should marry, I give her six hundred 
dollars more per annum, to defray the increased 
expenditure which may attend the connection.” 











Wrat are AutvviaL Sous? They are, 
first, those soils which have been formed by the 
action of the sea, and are composed principally 
of sand, with but litle organic matter except 
marine shells, such as the great level sandy dis- 
tricts lying along the border of the Atlantic ; and 
secondly, those which have been formed from the 
deposits of rivers, as upon the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and most of the secondary and minor 





streams of our country. 


the model of | 
' a machine invented by S. B. Gross, of Newark, 


| in this county, for harvesting Flax. It seemed | 


If it meets his expectations, it will | 
pull flax as fast as a horse-power reaper will cut | 


comes oppar-| 


Yard at that place, to see the operations there. | 


the steam engine, which spoke to their minds in | 


BY COL. M. P. WILDER. 

I notice in the Just number of your valuable 
periodical the request of Mr ‘Trimble, soliciting 
advice as to the advantages of chareval, and the 


best method of using it as a wanure. 

I reply with pleasure, but my experience has 
| been on a limited scale, and my operations econ- 
fined rather to the garden than the farm, on ac- 
count of the diffienlty of procuring it in sufficient 
quantity for the latter purpose. 

My attention was first drawn to the influence 
of charcoal, by the wonderful experiments of 
Baron Von Liebig, in the propagation of plants, 
jand the facility with which cuttings were rooted 
in this substance. 





Its use heeame very genera! in Nurepe by am- 


ialeurs and 


cultivators of plants, and for a time it 
| was considered a great fertilizer. Chemisis soon 
| ascertained, however, that its chief virtue consisi- 
ied in its great porosity, being able to absorb 90 
per ceut. ef its bulk of anunonia. 


Asa medium for storing up the volatile por- 
i tious of manure and compost heaps, and for ab- 
| sorbing the ammonia which descends in the snow 
|and rain, it has probably no superior. But what 
| renders charcoal still more valuable is its power 
} Of holding in reserve those subtile elements, and 
| yielding them up only as they ace wanted for the 
palatine of nutrition, and as the vital force of the 


| root searclies fur food. 


of , 
| Tt wiil therefore readily be perceived, that 


'charcoa] is not only valuable as a component part 
of manures, but that its intluence, when applicd 
a’onc, is highly beneficial. Instances similar to 
these quoted by Mr. Trimble, where large crops 
had been obtained from lands on which charcoal 
pits had been burned years before, are frequently 
witnessed. In this vicinity a farmer has annually, for 
the last eight years, harvested extraordinary, crops 
|af hay on these charcoal lands, without the appli- 
cation of any mannre whatever; and from the in- 
destructibility of this substance, I hnow no reason 
why he may not continue to do so for the next 
twenty years to come. 

One of the most striking illustrations of its effi- 
cacy, when applicd alone, that has come to my 


notice, was the experiment made by Mr. Hay- 
ward, of S indusky, Ohio, many years since, and 
which, if [am net mistaken, was published either 
in the last volume of your Farmer's Library, or 
| the first volume of The Plough, the Loom, and 
the Anvil. The facts I think were substantially 
as follows.—Mr. H., having prepared his coal 
by grinding in a mill, set apart seven lots of land 
for experiments, the soil and cultivation being 
precisely alike on each, except as it regarded 
the application of charcoal. The result was, that 
,on the lots where fifty bushels of coal were ap- 
plied, there were twenty-five bushels of wheat 
obtained, while on those lets where there was no 
coal applied the crop was Only five ur vix busticls. 
It will be borne in mind that there was no other 
manure administered to the crop, and that conse- 
quently the fertilizing properties must have been 
‘imparted by the ammonia which was stored up in 
the coal. 


| 


This experiment was very satisfactory, but not 
more so than many others which we have wit- 
nessed, particularly in the application of charcoal 
to fruit trees, plants, and garden vegetables ; and 

[ have yet to see the first instance where charcoal 
formed a part of the compost, that vegetation did 
not grow luxuriantly, producing the increasing 
and quickening effects deseribed by Mr. Trimble. 
Tn fact, it is no unusual cireamstance to notice 
the roots of trees and plants either clasping pieces 
of chareoal, or piercing them through with their 
fibres. The best method, where any considerable 
quantity is to be used, would undoubtedly be to 
grind the charcoal, and I should prefer that one 
half at least should be as coarse as Indian corn. 
| As toAhe amount which may be applied to the 
|acre, I think Mr. Ilayward's experience will fur- 
| nish a good criterion, although I have no doubt a 
larger quantity than fifty bushels to the acre, for 
the first dressing, might produce an increase of 
the crop. 


| If charcoal is to be applied a/one, and without 
manure, the time is not material, except that it 
should be well incorporated with the soil, either 
by ploughing in, or harrowing, but not deeply. 
!Mr. Trimble describes his soil as being ‘‘gener- 


ally a strong yellow clay based upon limestone.”’ 


The following table of the number of pounds of Charcoal will no doubt prove valuable on these 


lands, but more soon light soils which allow 
the salts of manure to leach through; four 
lclay is also a substance which holds se- 
| curely the volatile portions of manure, and when 
made fine by the frost or otherwise, is a capital 
ingredient for the compost heap. 

P. S. On recurrence to my file of letters I 
find Mr. Trimble’s, but which, from the circum- 
stance of its arriving just as I was on the point of 
starting on a journey, was laid aside, and being 
‘out of sight was out of mind.’’ From the 
character of his land, ‘* /imeing ’’ would not only 
be a waste, but worse than a waste of time and 
money, the svil being already sufficiently charged 
with lime. 
‘lcaution, never to use lime either in conjunction 
with charcoal or the manure heap, on account of 
its disengaging the fertilizing gases and sending 
them off in “thin air.’’ I beg his pardon for 
the neglect, and fear from the haste with which 
the above has been written, that it will be of lit- 
tle service to him or to others. 

[The Plough, the Loom, and the Aavil. 


= 





Porcetatn Paintinc. The increase of wealth 
and the progress of refinement in the New World 
are indicated by the introduction of the costlier 
‘arts. One establishment, that of Woram & 
| Haughwort, in the city of New York, commenced 

about three years ago in importing ching and 

| porcelain ware in a raw or unembellished state, 
and are here adding the decorations. Skilful 
artists have been found, after difficulties that 
ugtiring perseverance only could overcome, and 
the business has been prosecuted and gradually 
extended, until now 180 hands are employed, 
and yearly sales effected to the amount of $350,- 
000. In the single item of gold consumed in the 
decorative process, one hundred and fifty dollars 
is worked up weekly. It is not known that there 
is any similar establishment of equa! magnitude, 
| either in England, Germany, or France and their 
‘wares have been given the preference over Eu- 
ropean, on account of the superior durability of 
the coloring material. 








lonly be sheltered, 


| 
| 


| 
| 





And here let me drop a word of | 


We need a great improvement in this respeet; 
_we need a distinctive rural style of building— 
comfort and convenience combined with peat and 
/simple elegance. Nothing expensive, gaudy or 
‘obtrusive, but graceful in form, chaste in orna- 
| mnent, with quiet#neutral colors, sweetly blending 
| with the surrougding greea, all breathing an air 


| Of peaceful calm repose on which the eye may 


rest with pleasure. 


I would gladly enlarge upon 
The house sheuld vot 
but adorned with trees— 
none more beautiful than those of our ewn for- 
esis. 

A few choice fruit trees of various kinds, with 
grapes aud smailer fruits whieb need but lithe care, 
with flowieg sifebs and ornamental climbers, 
should be there. None of the adurmments of beau- 
ty ure more graceful or attractive than fragrant 
and blooming vines around the rustic pureh, And 
let there be a garden, too—it need not be a large 
one—not the unsightly patch of neglected earth 
sometines so misealled, intended for potatoes and 
cabbages, but filed with burdock and nettles, buat 
a neatly arranged plat for shrubs and flowers, laid 
out with taste and kept with care—cultivate a taste 
for flowers, and teach your children to leve them. 
In doing so, you give them new sources of pleas- 
ure—new facilities for enjoyment. And do not 
deem the time they bestow upou them lost time ; 


this did time perinit. 


| it iswell bestowed, and will yield a rich retarn in 


pore and simple joy, and the cheerful love of 
ihome. [Address of T. D. Burral, 


| Lance Suece. A gentleman of New-York 
received from LE:ngland a Christmas present ef o 
| quarter of mutton, and he writes te the Courier 
of that city that he has hang it up for inspection, 
and to produce emulation in Fulton market. ‘The 
sheep was of the Cotswold breed uf Gloucesie:- 
shire, was fed in Wiltshire, was 3 years uld when 
killed, and weighed without head or offal, 250 
The shoulder weighed 46 pounds—the 
juarter received in New York by the Cambria 63 
pounds, and it is thought to be the finest mution 
ever seen in the United States. There was 
hanging in Mr. iliscock’s stall, at Quincy nfarket, 
last week, a sheep weighing 120 pounds, be- 
longing to Harvey D. Parker, which was thought 
to be equal to any thing ever exhibited there— 
the fat being several inches ia thickness—bot the 
English sheep beats that by a great deal, and our 
breeders must try again. 


pounds. 


Acuicuttrurat Propuctions or Maixe, ac 
cording to the Census returns of 1850, are aa 
follows :— 

| Acres of Land improved, 2,019,593 
Value of Farming Implements and Ma- 


chinery, $2,363,517 
Value of Live Siock, $9,831,458 
Bushels of Indian Corn, 1,741,715 
Bushels of Wheat, 361,900 
| Peende af UWan!. 1,366,866 
Gallons of Wine, 306 
Pounda of Butter, 8,488,534 
Pounds of Cheese, 2,201,105 
Tons of Hay, 794,7 
Bushels of Flax-seed, 362 
Pounds of Maple Sugar, 86,541 
| Value of Home-made Manufactures, 510,998 


American Genivs. Harrison Winans left 
Jaliimore a few years ago a poor boy, but with 
an improved mind, acquired at a country school, 
with genius, ambition and enterprise. He worked 
in Europe to the head of the machinists and en- 
gineers, and became a leading contractor on the 
great railroad between Moscow and Petersburgh, 
400 miles long. He has made over $1,000,000. 
On his return to Paris, he married a talented, amia- 
_ ble and beaatiful lady, and will soon build a eage 
for her, in the shape of a villa, for all kinds of 
mechanics, and a park of 3 acres beautifully orna- 
mented, where rich and poor may feast their eyes 
on indigenous plants and rare exotics. He goes 
again to Russia to fill a contract with the Emperor 
on pudlic works by which he will bring $500,- 
000 in gold for his mental labors. 
| Washington Telegraph. 
Meat Bisecvit. There isa factory now in 
operation in Texas where the prairie cattle are 
plenty, excellent and cheap, for the manufacture 
of Meat Biseuit, by a process invented by Mr. 
Gail Borden, Jr, and by which all the nutritive 
properties of five pounds of fresh beef are con- 
centrated in one pound of biscait. These biscuits 
| obtained the medal at the world’s Fair in London 
| the past season, and are found an admirable arti- 
_cle fur mince pies, soups, puddings, custards, &c. 
''This article begins to attract general attention. 
Improvement in Spy Grasses. The London 
| papers, in speaking of works of art in the great 
| Exhibition, mention a newly invented and very 
| powerful smal! waistcoat pueket glass, the size 
| of a walnut, by which a person ean be seen and 
| known one anda half milesdistant. ‘Theyanswer 
every purpose on the race-course and at the opera 
house ; country scenery and ships are clearly seen 
at twelve and fourteen miles. 








Traine Sreers. By far the best time to 
| train steers is when they are calves, the first win- 
ter. A person can then manage them with ease, 
and put them under good discipline, and they 
will never forget it. Let the training be done by 
a person of discretion, and not allow boys who 
were never trained themselves to do this by way 
of a frolic. [Green Mountain Farmer. 





Curtosiry cratiriep. As a railroad train 
was approaching Southboro’, on the Boston and 
Worcester road, after the storm of last week, 
with ¢ huge plow attached to the engine, throw~ 
ing the snow aside in clouds, an individual who 
was very anxious to witness the operation, took 
his stand near a large drift, although told of the 
consequences, When the train had passed, he 
was found to be missing, having guddealy vao- 
ished from the view of the astonished spectators 
beneath the immense cloud of snow which was 
dashed aside by the giant plow. Shovels being 





produced, the curious gentleman was dug out, 
having with the exception of the crushing of a 
new hat and clean dickey, eseaped ipjury. He 
professes to be entirely satisfied with this eppor- 
tunity of seeing how it operates, _ 


He that leads an easy and eredulous ear to eal- 
amoy is either a man of very ill morals, or has 








no more sense and understanding than a ebild. 




































